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ON THE CROWDED STATE OF 
CITY BURIAL GROUNDS. 


(From “ The Gentleman's Magazine.) 


Tuz recent discussion in the Ec- 
slesiastical Court, and the judg- 
ment pronounced by the enlightened 
Judge who presided, in the case of 
Iron Coffins, has disclosed a subject 
which well deserves Legislative In- 
quiry. Inendeavouring to settle a 
proper fee for Burials in this new 
patent mode of preparing bodies 
for interment, the value of the space 
of ground in the church-yard came 
fairly into consideration, and it ap- 
peared that upon application through 
several of the parishes, the demand 
differed according to the limited 
space of the burial ground in some, 
and according to the extent of pa- 
rochial population in others; and 
this had brought forward a chemical 
question of the durability of iron 
beyond that of wood. But in all of 
them, the space for interment has 
been generally shewn to be too small, 
even in addition to the vaults under 
the churches, Now, ifwe look back 
to the fifty new churches erected in 
the reign of Queen Anne, we shall 
travel over the space of 100 years, 
in which continual burials, crowded 
together, have taken place in the 
metropolis and the vicinity, without 
any step, except the decay of nature 
acting upon bodies inhumed in damp 
earth, having been adopted to pre- 
serve the immense mass of corrup- 
tion from one day overpowering 
the health of the city. In many of 
the vaults of churches, the coflins 
remain crammed togetaer and piled 
in heaps on each other, unseen and 
undistinguishable, except in cases 
where persons of property have ob- 
tained a secluded vault for them- 
selves!—It is well known that the 
deeper any grave is dug in the 
church-yard, the fees are justly in- 
creased in proportion to the labour, 
and this affords areason to account 
for the far greater number of burials 
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being laid too near the surface, es- 
pecially of those of the poor. The 
deeper the body is laid, the mure 
secure it is from the chance of dis- 
turbance by neighbouring graves 
being dug, and the more probable it 
is, that the dampness of the earth 
would operate to its more speedy 
decay; for the oak, of which the 
coffin is generally made, receives or 
emits a corrosive moisture, which 
subdues the lead, of which the in- 
ward coffin is generally made, and 
if there be no lead coffin, the decay 
may be quicker: I believe this is 
the fact, but the chemists can better 
explain it. Hence it would be very 
advantageous for the living if the 
dead were inhumed as deep as pos- 
sible ; and we always find among 
antient nations, that where it was 
not their practice to burn the body 
of the deceased, the interment was 
either very deep in the earth, or their 
tomb was sunk mans feetstill deeper; 
as those of Cheops and Cephrenes, 
below the pyramids of Memphis, 
and those of Psammetichus and Ne- 
cho, now exhibitting by Belzoni, af- 
ford eminent proofs. We camot 
think ourselves secure from plague, 
or any other fatal visitation, which 
would, ifit should ever happen again, 
necessarily lay open our charnel- 
houses and our burial places so ex- 
tensively as to produce an addition 
to such a fatality. In a populous 
parish, and where there is any hos- 
pital for the relief of poor persons 
afilicted with any contagious dis- 
temper, great numbers are eonsiga- 
ed to the grave within much too 
sinall a space from the surface for 
the security of passengers; but this 
danger is most seriously increased 
when any of the adjoining groundis 
opened for another interment, over 
which the mourners, the minister, 
and the attendants bend in the last 
duties of serrow, ineautious of their 
safety ! 

This caution of making much 
deeper graves is attentively obsesy- 
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ed by the Quakers, and the Jews 
never close their bodies without 
scattering Jerusalem earth upon the 
head or breast of the body, which 
soon, I believe, reduces it to a pow- 
der. In both these instances we may 
take useful examples; far preferably, 
tothe idea which some have sug 

gested of burning all those which 
are lying inthe vaults of the churches, 
the exhalationsof which might cause 
inconveniences and consequences 
as great as the existing evil. But 
the depth of the graves with this Je- 
rusalem earth, might be easily ob- 
tained by supplying charch-yards 
with several loads ofearth laid upon 
the surface, which would leave 
the burials hitherto made there at 

so many feet decper; and the new 

interments might be laid in more re- 
gular order thah has been custom- 
ary, which would afford much more 
roota, and remedy much of the mis- 

chief deprecated. 

The Jews never suffer the repose 
of the dead to be disturbed by bury- 
ing another body in the same grave, 
even after a long time ; but as they 
are much scattered in different parts 
of the kingdom, their number of in- 
terments do not increase too incon- 
veniently in the burial grounds. But 
not to extend these cursory hints 
too far, let me offer them to the se- 
rious attention of those whom they 
most materially concern in the ma- 
nagement of our parochial and spi- 
ritual affairs, with whom respect for 
the dead is interwoven in the wel- 
fare of the living;—and asevery one 
awaits with duteous resignation the 
awful and certain summons, when 
this mortal! part shall be wrapped in 
clay, and earth shall reunite with 
earth from whence it sprang, it be- 
hoves us to prepare the silent grave 
as the last house of all living, so as 
that the duty and welfare of survi- 
vors be regarded and preserved. 
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EXTRACTS FROM HUMBOLDT’s 
PERSONAL NRRATIVE OF TRA- 
VELS TO THE EQAINOCTI AL 
REGIONS OF THE NEW CONe 
TINENT. 

Tue natives near the cataracts 
or raudales of the Oroonoko, up 
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which river M. de Humboldt made 
his way toa height little known.to 
Europeans, are distinguished by 
several very remarkable prejudices, 
among which none are more fatal 
than those narrated in the follow- 
ing :— 

*“ Among the causes of the de- 
population of the Raudales, I have 
not reckoned the small pox ; that 
malady which, in other parts of 
America, makes such cruel ravages, 
that the natives, seized with dismay, 
burn their huts, kill their children; 
and renounce every kind of socicty.* 
This scourge is almost unknown on 
the banks of the Oroonoke.. What 
depopulates theChristian settlement 
is, the repugnance of the Indiang 
for the regulations of the missions, 
the insalubrity of a climate at once 
hot and damp, bad nourishmeat, 
want of care in the diseases of chil- 
dren, and the guilty practice of 
mothers of preventing pregnancy by 
the use of deleterious herbs. Among 
the barbarous people of Gayana, as 
well as those of the half-civilized 
islands of the South Sea, young 
wives will not become mothers. If 
they have children, their offspring 
are exposed, not only to the dangers 
of savage life, but also to the dan- 
gers arising from the strangest 
popular prejudices. When twins 
are born, false notions of propriety 
and family honour require, that one 
of them should be destroyed. ‘ To 
bring twins into the world, is to be 
exposed to public scorn ; it is to re- 
semble rats, opossums, and the 
vilest animals, which bring forth a 
great number of young at a time.’ 
Nay more: ‘ two children born at 
one time cannot belong to the same 
father.’ This isan axiom of phy- 
siology ofthe Salivas ; and in every 
zone, and in different states of so- 
ciety, when the vulgar seize upon 
an axiom, they adhere to it with 
more steadfastness than the better 
informed men, by whom it was first 
hazarded. To avoid a disturbance 
of conjugal tranquillity, the old 
female relations of the mother, or 
the mure japoic-nei (midwives), take 





* As the Mahas inthe plains of the 
Missouri, according to the accounts of the 
American travellers, Clark and Lewis. 
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care that one of the twins shall dis- 
appear, If the new born infant, 
though not a twia, have any plysi- 
cal deformity, the father instantly 
puts it to death. They will have 
only robust and well-made children, 
for deformities indicate some in- 
fluence of the evil spirit loloquiamo, 
or the bird Tikitiki, the enemy of 
the human race. Sometimes chil- 
dren of a feeble constitution under- 
go the same fate. When the father 
is asked, what is become of one of 
his sons, he will pretend thathe has 
lost him by a natural death. He 
will disavow an action, that appears 
to him blameable, but not criminal. 
* The poormure,}’, he will tell you, 
‘could not follow us; we must have 
waited for him every moment; he 
has not been seen again, he did not 
come to sleep where we passed the 
night. Such is the candour and 
simplicity of manners, such the 
boasted happiness of man in the 
State of nature! Le kills his son, 
to escape the ridicule of having 
twins, or to avoid journcying more 
slowly ; in fact, to avoid a little in- 
convenicnce,’ 

“The inhabitants of Atures and 
Maypures, whatever the mission- 
aries may have asserted in their 
works, are not more struck with 
deafness by the noise of the great 
cataracts, than the catadupes ofthe 
Nile. When this noise is heard in 
the plain that surrounds the mission, 
atthe distance of morethan aleague, 
you secm to be neara coast skirted 
by reefs and breakers. The noise 
is three times as loud by night as by 
day, and gives an inexpressible 
charm to these solitary scenes. 
What can be the cause of this in- 
creased intensity of sound in a de- 
sert, where nothing seems to in- 
terrupt the silence of nature?) The 
Velocity of the propagation of sound, 
far from augmenting, decreases with 
the lowering of the temperature. 
The intensity diminishes in air, 
agitated by a wiud, which is con- 
trary to the direction of the sound ; 
it diminishes also by dilatation of 
the air, and is weaker in the higher 





t In Tammanack mure signifies a child ; 
emuru a sou. 
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than in the lower regions of the at- 
vere, Where the number of 
particles ofair in motion is greater 
in the same radius. The intensity 
is the same in dry air, and in air 
mingled with vapours; but it is 
feebier in carbonic acid gas, than in 
mixtures of azote and oxygen. From 


these facts, which are all we know 
with any certainty, it is difficult to 

explain a phenomenon observed 

near every cascade in Europe, and 

which, long befure our arrival in the 

village of Atures,had struck the mis- 

sionary and the Indians. The noc- 

turnal temperature of the atmos- 

phere is three degrees less than the 

temperature of the day ; atthe same 

time the apparent humidity aug- 
ments at ntght, and the mists that 
cover the cataracts become thicker, 

We have just seen, that the hygros- 
copic state of the air has no influ- 
ence on the propagation of the 

sound, and that the cooling of the 
air diminishes its swiftness. 

“ It may be thought, that evepin 
places not inhabited by man, the 
hum of insects, the song of birds, 
the rustling of leaves agitated by the 
feeblest winds, occasion during the 
day, a confused noise, which we 
perecive the less because it is uni- 
form, and constantly strikes the 
ear. Now this noise, however 
slightly perceptible it may be, may 
diminish the intensity of a louder 
noise; and this diminution may 
cease, if during the calm of thenight 
the song of birds, the hum of insects, 
and the action of the wind upon the 
leaves, be interrupted. But this 
reasoning, even admitting its just- 
ness, can scarcely be applied to the 
forests of the Oroonokc, where the 
airis constantly filled by an innume- 
rable quantity ofmoschettoes, where 
the hum of insects is much louder 
by night than by day, and where the 
breeze, if ever it be felt, blows only 
after sunset. 

“ Trather think, that the presence 
of the sun acts upon the propaga- 
tion and intensity of the sound by 
the obstacles which they find in the 
currents ef air of different density, 
and the partial undulations of the 
atmosphere caused by the unequal 
heating of diflercnt parts of the soil 
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In calm air, whether it be dry, or 
mingled with vesicular vapours 
equally distributed, the ‘ sonorous 
undulation’ is propagated without 
difficulty. But when the air is 
crossed in every direction by small 
currents of hotter air, the sonorous 
undulation is divided into two un- 
dulations; where the density of the 
medium changes abruptly, partial 
echoes are formed, that weaken the 
sound, because one of the streams 
comes back upon itself; and those 
divisions of undulations take place, 
of which Mr. Poisson has recently 
developed the theory with great sa- 
gacity. Itis not therefore the move- 
snent of the particles of air from be- 
Jow to above in the ascending cur- 
rent, or the small oblique currents, 
that we consider as opposing by a 
shock the propagation of the sono- 
rous undulations. A shock, given 
to the surface of a liquid, will form 
cireles around the centre of percus- 
sion, even when the liquid is agitat- 
ed, Several kinds of undulations 
may cross each other in water asin 
air, without being disturbed in their 
propagation: little movements may 
ride over each other, and the real 
cause of the less intensity of sound 
during the day appears to be inter- 
ruption of homogeneity in the elas- 
tic medium. During the day, there 
is a sudden interruption of density, 
wherever small streamlets of air of 
a high temperature rise over parts 
of the sojl unequally heated, The 
sonorous undulations are divided 
as the rays of jight are refracted, 
and form the mirage (looming,) 
whereycr strata of air of unequal 
density are contiguous, The pro- 
pagation of soynd is altered, when 
a stratum of hydrogen gas is made 
to rise in a tube closed at one end 
above a stratum of atmospheric air ; 
and Mr, Biot has well explained, by 
the interposition of bubbles of car- 
bonic acid gas, why a glass filled 
with Champagne wine is little so- 
norous so long as the gas is evolved, 
and continues to pass through the 
strata of the liquid.”* 





* The fact of this increase of sound 
during the night, as noticed by Mr, Hum- 
boldt, was mentioned in an early mumder 


ef eyr second volume, in au extract trom 





‘“* The Indians of Atures,” says 
Mr. H. * are mild, moderate, and 
accustomed from the effects of their 
idleness, to the greatest privations, 
Formerly, excited to labour by the 
Jesuits, they did not want for food, 
The fathers cultivated maize, French 
beans (frisoles,) and other European 
vegetables ; they even planted sweet 
oranges and tamarinds round the 
villages ; and they possessed twenty 
or thirty thousand head of cows 
and horses, in the savannahs of 
Atures and Carichana. They had 
at their service a great number of 
slaves and servants (peones,) to 
take care of their herds. Nothing 
is now cultivated but a little cassava, 
and a few plantains. The fertility 
of the soil however is such, that at 
Atores I counted on a single branch 
of musa 103 fruits, 4 or 5 of which 
would almost suffice for the daily 
nourishmentofa man. The culture 
of maize is entirely neglected, and 
the horses and cows have disap- 
peared. Near the raudal, a part of 
the village still bears the names of 
Passo del ganado (ford of the cattle,) 
while the descendants of those very 
Indians, whom the Jesuits had as- 
sembled in a mission, speak of horn- 
ed cattle as of animals of a race 
that is lost. In going ap to the 
Oroonoko, toward San Carlos del 
Rio Negro, we saw the last cow at 
Carichana. The fathers of the Ob- 
Servance, who now zovern these 
vast countries, did not immediately 
sneceed the Jesuits, During an in- 
terregnum of eighteen years the mis- 
sions were visited only from time to 
time, and by Capuchin monks, The 
agents of the secular goyernment, 
under the title of Commissioners of 
the King, managed the hatos or 
farms of the Jesuits with culpable 
negligence, They killed the cattle 
in order to sell the hides. Many 
heifers were devoured by tigers, and 
a greater number perished in con- 
sequence of wounds made by the 
bats of the Llanos. At the time of 
the expedition of the boundaries, 
the horses of Fncaramada, Cari- 


** Les Annales de Chemistrie,” and we are 
bere induced to repeat it with the opinions 
of this Philosophical Traveller on the sub- 
ject 
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chana, and Atures, were conveyed 
as far as San Jose of Maravitanos, 
where, on the banks of the Rio Ne- 
gro, the Portuguese could only pro- 
cure them after a long passage, and 
of a very inferior quality, by the 
river Amazon and Grand Para. 
Since the year 1795, the cattle of the 
Jesuits have entirely disappeared. 
There now remains in testimony of 
the ancient cultivation of these 
countries, and the industrious ac- 
tivity of the first missionarics, only 
a few trunks of the orange and ta. 
marind in the savannahs, surround- 
ed by wild trees. 

“ The tigers, or jaguars, which 
are less dangerous for the cattle 
than the bats, come into the village 
at Atures, and devour the pigs of 
the poor Iodians. The missionary 
related to us a striking instance of 
the familiarity of these animals, 
upon the whole so ferocious. Some 
months before our arrival, a jaguar 
which was thought to be young, 
though ofa large size, had wounded 
a child in playing with him ; I use 
confidently this expression, which 
may seem strange, having on the 
spot verilied facts which are not 
without interest in the history of 
the manners of animals. Two In- 
dian children, a boy and a girl, 
about cight and nine years of age, 
were seated on the grass near the 
village of Atures, in the middle of 
a savannah, which we have often 
traversed. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, a jaguar issued from the 
forest, and approached the children, 
bounding around them; sometimes 
he hid himsclf in the high grass, 
sometimes he sprang forward, his 
back bent, his head hung down, in 
the manner of our cats. The little 
boy, ignorant ofhis danger, seemed 
to be sensible of it only when the 
jaguar with one of his paws gave 
him some blows on the head. These 
blows, at first slight, became ruder 
and ruder ; the claws of the jaguar 
wounded the child, and the blood 
flowed with violence. The little 
girl then took a branch of a tree, 
struck the animal, and it fled from 
her. The Indians ran up at the 
cries of the children, and saw the 
jaguar, which retired bounding, 


without the least shuw of resistance, 








Narrative. 5 

“The little boy was brought to 
us, who appeared lively and intelli- 
gent. The claw of the jaguar had 
taken away the skin from the lower 
part of the forehead, and there was 
a second scar atthe top ofthe head.” 

“ Among the monkeys,” the au- 
thor continues,” which wesaw at 
the mission of the Atures, we found 
one new species, of the tribe of sais 
and sajous, which the Creoles val- 
garly call machis. Itis the ouava- 
pavi, with grey hair and a bluish 
face. It has the orbits of the eyes 
and forehead as white as snow, 
which at first sight distinguish it 
from the simia capucina, the simia 
appella, the simia trepida, and the 
other weeping monkeys hitherto so 
confusedly described. This little 
animal is as gentle as it is ugly. 
Every day in the court-yard of the 
missionary it seized a pig, "pon 
which it remained from morning 
tili night, traversing the savannahs. 
We have also seen it npon the 
back of a large cat, which had been 
brought up with it in father Zea’s 
house. 

** It was among the cataracts that 
we began to hear of the hairy man 
of the woods, called salvaje, that 
carries off women, constructs huts, 
and sometimes eats human flesh, 
The Tamanacks call it achi, and 
the Maypures vasitri, or great devil, 
The natives and the missionarics 
have no doubt of the existence of 
this anthropomorphous monkey, 
which they singularly dread. Fa- 
ther Gili gravely relates the history 
of a lady in the town of San Carlos 
who much praised the gentle cha- 
racter and attentions of the man of 
the woods. She lived several years 
with one in great domesticharmony, 
and only requested some bunters to 
take her back,‘ because she was 
tired, she and her children (a little 
hairy also), of living far from the 
church and the sacraments.’ The 
same author, notwithstanding his 
credulity, confesses, that he had 
not been able to find an Indian, 
who asserted positively that he had 
seen the salvaje withhis own eyes. 
This fable, which the missionaries, 
the European plauters, and the-ne- 
groes of Africa, have no doubt em- 
bellisked with many features taken 
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from the description of the manners 
of the ourang outang, the gibbon, 
the jocko or chimpanzee, and the 
pongo, pursucd us during five years 
from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere ; and we were every 
where blamed, in the most cultiva- 
ted class of society, for being the 
only persons to doubt the existence 
of the great anthropomorphous 
monkey of America. We shall first 
observe, that there are certain re- 
gions, where this belief is particu- 
Jarly prevatent among the people ; 
such are the banks of the Upper 
Oroonoko, the valley of Upar near 
the lake uf Maracaybo, the moun- 
tains of Santa Martha and of Merida, 
the provinces of Quixos, and the 
banks of the Amazon near Tome- 
penda. In all these places, so dis- 
tant one from the other, it is re- 
peated, that the salvaje is easily re- 
cognized by the traces of its feet, 
the toes of which are turned back- 
ward, But if there exist amonkcy 
ofa large size in the New Continent, 
how has it happened that during 


three centuries no man wortby of 


belief has been able to precure the 
skin of one? Several hypotheses 
present themselves to the mind, in 
order to explain the source of so 
ancient an error or belief. Has the 
famous capuchin monkey of Esme- 
ralda, the canine teeth of which are 
more than six lines and a halflong, 
the physiognomy much morc like 
man’s than that of the ourang 
outang, and which, when irritated, 
rubs its beard with its hand, given 
rise to the fable of the salvaje? It 
is not so large indeed as the coaita 
(simia paniscus) ; but when seen 
at the top ofa tree, and the head 
only visible, it might easily be taken 
for a haman being. It may be also 
(and this opinion appears to me the 
most probable), that the man of the 
woods was one of those large bears, 
the footsteps of which resemble 
those of a man, and which is be- 
lieved in every country to attack 
women, The animal killed in my 


time at the foot of the mountains 
of Merida, and sent by the name of 
salvaje to Col. Ungaro, the governor 
of the province Varinas, was in fact 
a bear, with black and sinocth fur,’ 





* Persons who have not navigated 
the great rivers of equinoctial Ame- 
tica, for instance, the Oroonvko 
and the Rio Magdalena,can scarecly 
conccive, how, withoutinterruption, 
at every instant of life, you may be 
tormented by insects flying in the 
air, and how the multitude of these 
little animals may render vast re- 
gions wholly uninhabitable. How- 
ever accustomed you may be to 
endure pain without complaint, 
however lively an interest you may 
takein the objects of your researches, 
it is impossible not to be constantly 
disturbed by the moschettoes, zan- 
cudoes, jejeus, and tempraneroes, 
that cover the face and hands, pierce 
the clothes with their long sucker 
in the form of a needle, and, getting 
into the mouth and nostrils, set you 
coughing and sneezing whenever 
you attempt to speak in the open 
air. In the missions of the Oroonoko, 
in the villages placed on the banks 
of the river, surrounded by immense 
forests, the plaga de las moscas, the 
plague of the flies, affords an inex- 
haustible subject of conversation. 
When two persons meet in the 
morning, the first questions they 
address to each other are, ‘ How 
did you find the zancudoes during 
the night? How are we to-day for 
the moschettoes.” These questions 
remind us of a Chinese form of po- 
liteness, which indicates the ancient 
State of the country where it took 
birth. Salutations were made here- 
tofore in the celestial empire, in the 
following words,vou-tou-hou,* Have 
you been incommoded in the night 
by the serpents?’ We shall soon 
see,that on the banks ofthe Tuamini, 
in the river Magdalena, and still 
more at Choco, the country of gold 
and platina, the Chinese compli - 
ment on the serpents might be 
added to that of the moschettoes.” 

* At Mondavaca we found an old 
missionary, who told us, with an air 
of sadness, that he had spent his 
twenty years of moschettoes in Ame- 
rica. He desired us to look at his 
legs, that we might be able to tell 
one day,‘ poor alla (beyond sea), 
what the poor monks suffer in the 
forest of Cassiquiare.” Every sting 
caving a small! darkish brown point, 
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his legs [were so speckled, that it 
was difficult to recognize the whites 
ness of his skin through the spots of 
coagulated blood. If the insects of 
the simulium genus abound in the 
Cassiquiare,which has white waters, 
the culices, or zancudoes, are so 
much the more rare, you scarcely 
find any there :. while on the rivers 
of black waters, inthe Atabapoand 
the Rio Negro, there are generally 
some zancudoes and no moschet- 
toes.” 





HORSES. 


Saddle white Surrey for the ficld to-mor- 
row. Shak speare. 


I Love, horses— 

A saddle is my throne—give me 
bat the Bucephalus | esteem—and 
i'faith I envy not the wealth of 
princes.—Some men have twenty, 
some fifty horses—1 have but ene,— 
I never had bat three in my life— 
the two companions of my lile, alas } 
are dust.—My horse is a friend, I 
wear him in my heart-—there is vo 
place for another of,the samme species. 
His eye recognizes me—he bounds 
with delight at our meeting—his 
whole soul seems benton pleasing 
me—what would he not attempt at 
my bidding? The least motion 
suflices—he never demuss—but takes 
a pleasure in obeying me—and 
often anticipates my wishes.—There 
is no deceit in this. 

Some men use their horses as 
mere slaves—I never had such aa 
acquaintance. 

Whip me the fellow who first set 
the brutal example of depriving thee 
of thy eloquent cars—they are even 
more communicative than thy spirit- 
sparkling e;e—how palpably do 
they express thy sensations—thy 
surprize—desire—terror--delight— 
and emulation—they are speech to 
thee—nay better—tor their’s is a 
discourse which men of every tonguc, 
as well as all thy fellows, under- 
Stand. Nature teaches them the 
art, or rather, “ the art itself is na- 
ture.” Beshrew the tasteless bipeds, 
who rob thee of the owing honours 
of thy taii—thy protection against 
the infinite tormentors of thy glow- 
ing reins, galled in the service of 
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man—who pitilessly despoils thee of 
the fee of nature—thy very birth- 
right—to bedeck himself withthat 
which he asserts would disfigure 
thee. 

I remember, when I was a mere 
infant, my grandfather used to place 
me on the back of one of the most 
eclebrated horses of his day. I 
never beheld such a_ high-mettled 
creature since—he suffered very few 
persons to approach him—and only 
one man (his jockey) ever ventured 
to ride him—Restless, fiery, and 
impatient in the extreme, he sub. 
sided into a state of anxious, breath- 
less stillpess, the moment I (a puny 
helpless child) was placed on him. 
—‘Twas like shedding oil upon a 
raging sea,’ 

Horses are as different in their 
dispositions as in their outward 
forms.—There is your horse mettle- 
some, and your incorrigible proser 
—your  self-conceited curvetting 
palfrey, and your plain-spirited, un- 
sophisticated, unaspiring dobbin— 
your steed capricious—and your 
laudable business-looking horse of 
application, and many hundred 
others—besides your right gallant 
cavallo—the most noble beast in the 
creution—a combination of beauty, 
strength, and activity—a glorious 
example of nature's power—(I love 
to mect such a creature in full un- 
restrained liberty, and high spirits, 
on a wide race-tempting heath)— 
they all have their faults—even the 
very best of them—buat in sooth I 
amin marvellous good fellowship 
with the whole race—individuall y, 
and in the aggregate—the very dull- 
estrogucs havefa redeeming spark of 
good-nature in their compositions. 

The most admirable object ou 
earth is a fair woman gallantly 
mounted ona beautiful palfrey. A 
swect calm-looking Quakeress, on 
a demure milk-white animal, glided 
by me one evening, as I was doat- 
ing on the last rays of the setting 
san——Dost thou think I shalt ever 
forget the beautiful vision, reader? 

1 seldom bestow a thought on 
Alexander—but Bucephalus, the 
most chivalric of the race-—the beau- 
ideal of steeds—occupics the niche 
in my memory, next to that which 
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holds the Knight of la Mancha’s 
never-to-be-forgotten creature—Ro- 
sinante. 

Who has not heard the pathetic 
song of ** TheHigh-mettled Racer?” 
I should desire no greater glory than 
to have been the author of that song. 
I often lament my incapability of 
turning a tune—merely because I 
cannot sing it.—Didst thou ever no- 
tice, gentle reader, the poor Curate's 
Horse of Hogarth? Oh! there is 
more pathos—but he can better tell 
his own story than I can, seek him, 
if perchance thou hast him not— 
read him well—and thou mayest 
know his whole life.-— Look into the 
natural history of horses—’ tis very 
interesting — unquestionably the 
horse will amply repay thee for stu 
dying him. 

Magnificent creature! so stately and 
bright, 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy 
flight? 


Fain would I apostrophize thee 
for hours—‘ Fleet son of wilder- 
ness !"—** Joy of the happy !”—De- 
light of knight and lady fair in every 
age !|—- What would chivalry be with- 
out thee ?—thou art associated with 
every thing that’s gay or gallant in 
its records !—thou art rewembered 
with advantage at the tilt and tour- 
ney, with bright eyes beaming 
around thee—and, “ preux cheva- 
liers”--gorgeously bedecked heralds, 
and faithful squires, in thy company 
—fiuttering hearts and ardent spi- 
rits breathing love and gallantry 
all about thee—what limbs elastic ! 
—what energy in every action !— 
what buoyancy of spirit beaming 
from thine eye !—who does not ap- 
plaud thy gallant bearing !—Friend 
of mankind I love thee. 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN JAMES. II. 
AND THE BISHOPS, PREVIOUS 
TO THEIR COMMITTAL TO 
THE TOWER IN 1687. 

(From the Life of Archbishop Sancroft,) 
Tue particulars connected with 

James’s declaration for liberty of 

conscience, and the refusal and 

consequent trial of the seven 





Bishops, throw much light on the 
history of our country at a most 
memorable period. The following, 
from Tanner’s MSS. relative to 
the presentation of the petition from 
Archbishop Sancroft and his bre- 
thren is extremely curious :— 

“ Circumstances admitted of no 
delay in presenting this petition ; 
for the Sunday following the Friday 
on which the meeting took place, 
was the first of the two days on 
which the declaration was ordered 
to be readin the churches in and 
near London. Accordingly, on the 
evening ot the day on which the 
petition was drawn up, all those 
who had subscribed it, with the ex- 
ception of the Archbishop, who, as 
has been stated, had been forbidden 
to appear at court, went over to 
Whitehall, to deliver it tothe King. 
For this purpose, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph applied to the Earl of Sun- 
derland,the president of the council, 
desiring him to peruse the petition 
and acquaint his Majesty with its 
general purport, that he might not 
be taken by surprise; requesting 
him at the same time to beg the 
King to assign the time and place, 
when and wherethey might all at. 
tend him and present their petition, 
The Earl declined perusing the pe- 
tition, but immediately went and 
acquainted the king with the re- 
quest of tne bishops. The king gave 
orders, that they might be imme- 
diately admitted into his closet, 
where the Bishop of St. Asaph, with 
the rest all upon their knees, deli- 
vered the petition. The king at first 
received the petition in a gracious 
manner, and upon first opening it 
said ‘ This is my lord of Canter- 
bury’s own hand,’ To which the 
bishops replied, ‘ Yes, Sir ; it is his 
own hand.’ As soon, however, as 
he had read it over, he folded it up 
and said— This isa great surprise 
to me: here are strange words. I 
did not expect this from you. This 
isa standard of rebellion.’ 

**The Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
some of the rest, replied, that they 
had adventured their lives for his 
majesty, and would lose the last 
drop of their blood, rather than lift 
up a finger against hin, 
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“ The King.—T tell you, this is a 
standard of rebellion; I never saw 
such an address. 

“The Bishop of Bristol (failing on 
his knees.)—Rebellion! Sir, I be- 
seech your Majesty, do not say so 
hard athing ofus. For God’s sake, 
do not believe we are orcan be guilty 
of avebellion. Itis impossible that 
I or any of my family should be so. 
Your Majesty cannot but remember, 
that you sent me down into Corn- 
wall to quell Monmouth’s rebellion ; 
and I am as ready to do what I can 
te quell another, if there were oc- 
casion. 

“ Bishop of Chichester.—Sir, we 
have qaelled one rebellion, and will 
not raise another. 

“ Bishop of Ely—We rebel, Sir! 
we are ready to die at your feet. 

Bishop of Bathand Weills.—Sir, I 
hope you will give that liberty to 
us, whieh you allow to all mankind. 

** Bishop of Peterborough.—Sir, 
you allow liberty of conscience to 
all mankind ; the reading this De- 
claration is against our conscience. 

“* The King.—I will keep this 
paper. It is the strangest address 
which Lever saw ; it tends to re- 
bellion. Do you question my dis- 
peaten power? Some of you here 

ave printed and preached for it, 
when it was for your purpose. 

“* Bishop of Peterborough.—Bir, 
what we say of the dispensing 
power refers only to what was de- 
claredin Parliament. 

** The King. —The dispensing 
power was never questioned by the 
men ofthe Church of England. 

“ Bishop of St. Asaph—It was 
declared against in the first Partia- 
ment called by his late Majesty, and 
by that which was ealled by your 
Majesty. 

“ The King, insisting upon the 
tendency of the petition to rebellion, 
said, he would have his Declaration 
published. 

“* Bishop of Bath and Wells.—We 
are bound to fear God and honour 
the King We desire to do both: 


we willhonour you, we must fear 
God. 

“* The King.—Is that what I have 
deserved, who have supported the 
Church of England,and will support 
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it? I will remember you, that you 
have signed this paper. I willkeep 
this paper ; I will not part with it. 
I did not expect this from you, 
especially from some of you. I will 
be obeyed in publishing my De- 
claration. 

“ Bishop of Bath and Wells.— 
God’s will be done ! 

“ The King.— What’s that? 

‘** Bishop of Bath and Wells.— 
God’s willbe done !—And so said 
the Bishop of Peterborough. 

“ The King.—\{ I think fit to alter 
my mind, I willsend to you. God 
hath given me this yg | 
power, and [I will maintain it. 
tell you, there are seven thousand 
men, and of the Church of England 
too, that have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. 

“ After thissingular conversa- 
tion, conducted with so much heat 
and impetaosity of temper on the 
part of the King, and with such 
calmness and respectfulness of de- 
meanor on the part of the Bishops, 
they were dismissed from the royal 
presence,” 

Their committal to the Tower and 
trial are too well known to admit 
of maeh novel information, but Dr. 
D. has put the whole in a striking 
point of view; and our next quota- 
tion may be cited, not oaly as histori- 
cally memorable, but as gloriously 
illustrating, by contrast, the purity 
of the administration of justice in 
our times. 

“ The following note was written 
tothe Archbishop of Canterbury by 
Mr. Ince, his solicitor, who had beemr 
in attendance at the court where 
the jury were confined during the 
whole night. It is a very curious 
document, as attesting the custom 
which appears then to have pre- 
vailed of giving fees to the jary- 
men by the party in favour of whom 
they brought in their verdict. It is 
dated “* six o’elock, in the morning, 
30th June, 1688, at the Bell Tavern, 
King-street :— @ 

“* May it please race, 

“We Rove wetdied the jury all 
night carefully, attending without 
the door on the stair-head. They 
have, by order, been kept all night 
without fire or candle, bread, drink 
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tobacco, or any other refreshment 
whatever, save only basons of watcr 
and towels this morning about four. 

** The officers and our own servants, 
and others hired by us to watch the 
officers, have and shall constantly 
attend, but must be supplied with 
fresh men to relieve our guards, if 
need be. 

“Tam informed by my servant 
and Mr. Grange’s, that, about mid- 
night, they were very loud one 
among another ; and the like hap- 
pened about three this morning ; 
which makes me collect they are 
not yetagreed ;they beg for a candle 
to light their pipes, but are denied.” 





ANECDOTES OF GAMING. 


Gaminc with dice was an usual 
and fashionable species of diversion 
at the Persian Court in the times of 
the younger Cyrus; this is evident 
from the anecdote related by some 
historians of those days concerning 
Queen Parysatis, the mother ot 
Cyrus, who used all her art and skill 
in gambling to satiate her revenge, 
and to accomplish her blood y-miud- 
ed projects against the murderers of 
her favourite son. The anecdote is 
as follows :—‘* There only remain- 
ed for the final execution of Queen 
Parysatis’s project, and fully to sa- 
tiate her vengeance, the punishment 
of the King’s slave Mesabates, who 
by his master’s orders cut off the 
head of the younger Cyrus, who 
was beloved by Parysatis above 
Artaxerxes, bis elder brother and 
the reigning monarch; but as there 
was nothing to take hold of his con- 
duct, the Queen laid this snare for 
him. She was a woman of great 
address, had abundance of wit, and 
excelled at playing a certain game 
with dice. She had been apparently 
reconciled to the King after Cyrus's 
death, and made onc in all his parties 
of pieasure and gambling. One day 
seeing the King totally unemployed, 
she proposed playing with him for a 
thousand darics(about five hundred 
pounds,) to which he readily con- 
sented. She suffered him to win 
and paid down the money. But 
affecting regret and vexation, she 





pressed him to begin again, and to 
play with herfora slave. The King 
who suspected nothing, complied, 
and the winner was to choose the 
slave. The Queen was now all at- 
tention to the game, and made use 
of her utmost skill and address, 
which as easily procured her victory 
as her studied neglect before had 
caused her defeat. She won, and 
chose Mesabates, who being deli- 
vered into her hands was put to the 
most creel tortures and death by 
her command. When the King 
would have interfered, she only re- 
plied, with a smile of contempt: 
** Surely you must be a great loser, 
to be so much out of temper for giv- 
ing up a decrepid old slave, when J, 
who lost a thousand good darics,and 
paid them down on the spot, do not 
say a word, and am satisfied.” 

An instance of Spanish generosity 
in gaming is recorded by Voltaire, 
which, if credit may be given, re- 
dounds to their national honour. 
** The grandees of Spain (says he) 
had a generous ostentation, which 
was greatly taking with foreigners, 
and obtained only in Spain ; this 
was to divide the money won at 
play among all the by-standers, of 
whatever condition. Montresor re- 
lates, that when the Duke of Lerma, 
the Spanish minister, entertained 
Gaston, brother of Lewis X III. with 
all his retinue, in the Netherlands, 
he displayed a magnificence of an 
extraordinary kind. This prime 
minister, with. whom Gaston spent 
several days, used to put two thou- 
sand louis d’ors on a large gaming- 
table after dinner. With this money 
Gaston’s attendants, and even the 
prince himself, sat down to play.” 

The following anecdote, however, 
gives us no very favourable idea of 
Spanish generosity to strangers in 
the article of gambling in modern 
times ; and the worst of it is, the 
Suitableness of its application to 
more capitals than one among the 
kingdoms of Europe:—* After the 
bull-feast I was invited to pass the 
evening at the hotel of a lady, who 


had a public card-assembly. This 
recreation, innocent and _ trifling 


when first invented, is become a re- 
gular profession in France and 














Spain. This vile method of sub- 
sisting on the folly of mankind is 
confined in Spain to the nobility. 
None but women of quality are per- 
mitted to hold banks, and there are 
many whose faro banks bring them 
in a clear income of a thousand 
guineas ayear. Thelady to whom 
I was introduced is anold countess, 
who has lived near thirty years on 
the profits of the card-tables in her 
house. They are frequented every 
day ; and though both natives and 
foreigners are duped of large sums 
by her and her cabinet junto, yet it 
is the greatest house of resort in all 
Madrid. She goes to court, visits 
people of the first fashion, and is re- 
ceived with as much respect and ve- 
neration asif she exercised the most 
sacred functions of a divine profes- 
sion. Many widows of great men 
keep gaming-housesand live splen- 
didly on the vices of mankind. If 
you be not disposed to be either a 
sharper or a dupe you cannot be 
admitted a second time to these as- 
semblies. I was no sooner present- 
ed to the lady than she offered me 
cards ; and on my excusing myself, 
because I really could not play, 
having never been able to reconcile 
myself to the needless study of 
learning any one game, she madea 
very wry face, tarned from me, and 
said to another lady in my hearing, 
that she wondercd how any foreign. 
er should have the impertinence to 
come to her house for no other pur- 
pose than to make an apology for 
not playing. My Spanish conductor, 
unfortunately for himself, had not 
the same apology. He played 
and lost his money, two circum- 
stances which constantly follow one 
another inthese houses. While my 
friend was thus playing the fool, 
I attentively watched the counte- 
nance and motions of the lady of the 
house ; her anxiety, address, and 
assiduity, were equal to that of some 
skilful shop-keeper, who has a cer- 
tain attraction to engage all to buy, 
and diligence to take care that none 
Shall escape the net. I found out 


all her privy counsellors, by her 
arrangement of her parties at the 
difereut tables ; and whenever she 
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showed an extraordinary eagerness 
to fix one particular person with a 
stranger, the game was also decided 
the same way, and her good friend 
was sure to win the money. In 
short, it is hardly possible to see 
good cumpany at Madrid without 
you resolve to leave a purse of gold 
at the card-assemblies of their no- 
bility.” 

Experience affords too undenia- 
ble a proof, that our own nation 
yields to no other in the pursuit of 
gaming. It is melancholy to reflect 
how predominant is the passion for 
play among the first circles of dis- 
tinction; how genius and abilities 
of the first rate become its voluntary 
votaries. Gaming in England is 
become rather a science than an 
amusement of social intercourse. 
The doctrine of chances is studied 
with an assiduity that would do 
honour to better subjects; and cal- 
culations are made on arithmetical 
and geometrical principles, to de- 
termine the degrees of probability 
attendant on games of mixed skill 
and chance, or even on the fortui- 
tous throws of the dice. 

The sensations attending a bett 
must needs be delightful, since it 
so often seems to furm the life and 
spirit of conversation, and the most 
powerful and persuasive of all argu- 
ments ; itis alogic more convincing 
than Aristotle’s, more general in its 
premises, and decisive in its conclu- 
sions. Whether the matter be trif- 
ling or important, grave or ludi- 
crous, whimsical or inhuman, it is 
equally subject to the powers of bet- 
ting, as inthe following instances :— 

Some time ago as some sprigs of 
nobility were dining together ata 
tavern they took the following sen- 
sible conceit into their heads after 
dinner. One of them observing 
a maggot come froma filberd which 
seemed to be uncommonly large, at- 
tempted to get it from his com- 
panion, who not choosing to let it 
go was immediately ollered five 
guineas for it, which was accepted. 
He then proposed to run it against 
any other two maggots that could 
be produced at table. Matches 
were accordingly made, and these 
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poor reptiles were the means of 
five hundred poundsbeing won and 
lost in a few minutes ! 

The following story has been as- 
serted for truth ; but if so, must for 
humanity’s sake be imputed to the 
fumes ofinebriation :—A waiter at 
a tavern in Westminster, being en- 
gaged in attendance on some young 
men of distinction, suddenly fell 
down ina fit. Betts were immediate 
ly proposed by some of the most 
thoughtless on his recovery, and 
accepted by others. The more hu- 
mane part of the company were for 
sending immediately for medical as- 
sistance; but this was over-ruled; 
since by the tenor of the betts, he 
was “ to be left to himself;” and he 
died accordingly. 

The infatuating spirit of gaming 
is not confined to Europe ; the Ame- 
rican Indians also feel the bewitch- 
ing impulse, and often lose their 
arms, their apparel, and every thing 
they are possessed of. In this case, 
however, they do not follow the ex- 
ample of more refined gamesters ; 
for they neither murmur nor repine ; 
not a fretful word escapes them, but 
they bear the frowns o! fortune with 
a philosophic composure. 

Among other games the Indians 
have one called the game of the howl 
or platter, played between two per- 
sons only. Each person has six or 
eight little bones of a quadrangular 
form, two sides of which are colour- 
ed black and two white. These they 
throw up into the air, from whence 
they fall into a bowl or platter un- 
derneath, and made to spin round, 
He that happens tohave the great- 
est number of these bongs turn up 
of a similar colour,counts five points, 
and forty is the game. The winning 
party keeps his place and the loser 
yields his to another; a whole vil- 
Jage is sometimes concerned in the 
party, and at times one band plays 
against another. During this play 
the Indians appear to be greatly 
agitated, and at every decisive 
throw set up an hideous shout. They 
make a thousand contortions, ad- 
dressing themselves at the same 
time to the bones, and loading with 
imprecations the evil spirits that 
assist their successful autagonists. 


At this game some wiil lose their 
apparci, all the movcables of their 
cabins, and sometimes even their 
liberty, notwithstanding there are 
no people in the universe more jea- 
lous of the latter than the Indians 
are. 

An immoderate love of play, es- 
pecially at games of hazard, is uni- 
versal among the Americans. The 
same causes which so often prompt 
persons at their ease in civilized life 
to have recourse to this pastime 
render it the delight of the savage, 
The former are independent of Ia- 
bour ; the latter do not feel the ne- 
cessity of it; and as both are un- 
employed, they run with transport 
to whatever is of power to stir and 
agitate their minds. Hence the Aine. 
ricans, who are at other times so in- 
different, so phiegmatic, so silent, 
and so disinterested, as soon as they 
engage in play, become rapacious, 
impatient, noisy, and almost frantic 
with eagerness. 

The SandwichIslanders are greatly 
addicted to gambling. One of their 
games resembles our game of drafts; 
but from the the number of squares 
it seems to be more intricate. The 
board is the length of about two feet, 
and is divided intotwo hundred and 
thirty-eight squares, fourteen in a 
row. In this game they use black 
and white pebbles, which they move 
from one square to another. Another 
game consists in concealing a stone 
under some cloth, which is spread 
out by onc of the parties, and ramp- 
led in such a manner that itis diffi- 
cult to distinguish where the stone 
lies. The antagonist then strikes 
with a stick that part of the cloth 
where he supposes the stone to be, 
and the chances being upon the 
whole against the hitting of it, odds 
of all degrees, varying with the 
opinion of the dexterity of the par- 
ties, are laid upon the occasion. 
Their manner of playing at bowls 
nearly resembles ours. They often 
entertain themselves with races be- 
tween boys and girls, on which oc- 
casions they lay wagers with great 
spirit. A man was seen beating his 
breast and tearing his hair in the 
violence of rage, for having lost 
three hatchets at one of these races, 
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which he had purchased from Cap- 
tain Cook, with near half his pro- 
perty a very little time before. 





THE SCHOOL OF MAGIC. 
(From the Spanish.) 


A Canon of Compostello had long 
been puzzled to determine to what 
art or science he should apply him- 
self in his mature years. Honour, 
wealth, and affluence, were the ob- 
jects of his wishes; but a life of ac- 
tive exertion was not at all adapted 
te his taste. At length he decided 
in favour of magic. With the know- 
ledge of this art he conceived that 
after some difficulties, whichhe would 
soon be enabled to surmount, sub- 
servient spirits would accomplish 
all his desires, without any efforts 
of his own. He immediately inquir- 
ed for a skilful magician, 2nd was 
recommended to a certain Don Ro- 
driguez, at Toledo, as the most 
eminent necromancer of the age. 
Without loss of time he set out for 
Toledo, went to Don Rodriguez, and 
requested the favour of his instruc- 
tions. 

The canon had figured to himself 
a@ man with « magic girdle and long 
staff, a countenance frightfally aus- 
tere, and a beard a yard in length ; 
but he found only a venerable and 
affable old man, resembling in dress 
and person the rest of the sons of 
Adam. Having explained the na- 
ture of his errand, Don Rodriguez 
calmly replied: “‘ You are welcome 
to my house as my disciple and my 
son. The art to which you have re- 
solved to devote yourself is indeed 
the most sublime of all; but it re- 
quires in him who wishes to make 
himself thoroughly master of it a 
pure heart. Have you this?” 

** Thope so.” 

*T must take your word for it. 
The powers of nature are obedient 
to spirits, but there is only one Be- 
ing who knows the heart. I shall in 
the next place ask you, whether you 
will be grateful to me if I initiate 
you into the mysterics of wisdom ?” 

** My life saould be at your ser- 
service.” 

* Jam not quite so exorbitant in 
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my demands. But you know that 
you are canon of an ancient and 
distinguished cathedral; you can- 
not fail to obtain promotion to the 
higher dignities : in this case would 
you bear your instructor in grateful- 
remembrance?” 

** Tf you ask this question in ear- 
nest what a worthless wretch you 
must consider me! From this hour 
all my property and influence shall 
be at your command,” 

The canon here added a multitude 
of protestations, which seemed at 
length to convince the old man of 
his sincerity. He rose from his 
seat, and called for his cook; she 
came: “ Keep two partridges in 
readiness,” said he, “ but do not put 
them on the spit till you receive far- 
ther orders. And now, my dear son,” 
continued he, turning to the canon, 
**come along with me.” At these 
wordshe conducted his new disci- 
ple into an apartment full of books 
and instruments, and commenced 
his instructions. 

Scarcely had he begun when two 
men, who came from Compostello, 
entered and delivered a letter to the 
canon. It was from the bishop, his 
uncle, who had fallen sick since his 
departure, requesting him to return 
with all possible dispatch, if he 
wished to receive his Jast blessing. 
The nephew, who lamented the in- 
terruption of his lesson, mueh more 
than the illness of his uncle, thought 
that he might very well dispense 
with his benediction; he therefore 
excused himself on the plea of busi- 
ness ofextreme importance, and the 
two messengers returned from their 
fruitless errand. Four days after- 
wards they came back, and assured 
him, that he must set out without 
delay, as his ancle was dead, and 
the chapter had elected him io fill 
the vacant episcopal chair. 

No sooner «id Rodriguez hear 
this, than he intreated his pupil to 
confer the canonry which he had hi- 
therto held on one ofhissons, With 
a thousand excuses, the new bishop 
declined for this time complying 

with his request; begged Don Rod- 
riguez to permit him to appoint 
his brother to the vacant place, and 
proposed that he should remove 
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with him to Compostello, and bring 
his son to that city, promising faith- 
faliy to provide handsomely for the 
young man on the first opportunity. 

The old man accepted the offer. 
They set out, and had not Leen long 
at Compostello when a message 
and bulls arrived from his Holiness. 
The new bishop imagined that the 
Jatter referred to his confirmation in 
his new dignity, but what was his 
astonishment to find that the Holy 
Father, on account of his extraor- 
dinary merits, offered him the arch- 
bisbopric of Tolosa, with the liberty 
of appointing his successor. He 
was, to be sure, somewhat puzzled 
to find out what were the extraor- 
dinary merits to which his Holiness 
alladed, but yet he thought that he 
should be exceedingly to blame to 
refuse the offer on account of his 
ignorance. He therefore accepted 
it, and had scarcely done so, when 
Rodriguez again appeared, and 
most humbly requested him to think 
of his son for the vacant bishopric. 

His disciple acknowledged that 
he had promised to provide for his 
son, but he assared him that pre- 
vious obligations imposed on him 
the necessity of giving this bishop- 
ric to a paternal uncle.—‘* Come 
with me to Tolosa,” continued he, 
“and [ shall not there want oppor- 
tanities of acquitting myself of my 
debt with usary. 

The good old man was again sa- 
tisfied. They went to Toloso, where 
Don Rodriguez spared nv pains io 
instruct the new archbishop in 
his art. He made a great proficiency: 
all hearts were devoted tohim; and 
in two years anew embassy arrived 
from Rome, bringing a cardinal’s 
hat, and likewise the permission to 
transfer the archbishopric to whom- 
soever he thought fit. 

Again Don Rodriguez appeared, 
and spoke with more confidence 
than on the two former occasions ; 
he represented the patience with 
which he had waited, and the ser- 
vices he had in the mean time ren- 
dered, appealing at the same time 
to the explicit promise he had re- 
ceived. His eminence seemed ex- 
tremely cmbarrassed; he confess- 
ed the justice of the remonstrance 


of Don Rodriguez ; bat yet he had 
one more maternal uncle left, whose 
urgent entreaties, as well as the 
duty in general of providing for his 
family, he could not resist.—** But, 
come with me to Rome,” concladed 
he; “I shall certainly there find 
abundant means of testifying my 
gratitude to yuur son.” 

Again Rodriguez complied. The 
new cardinal acquired at Rome uni. 
versal respect. The Pope did no- 
thing till he had asked his advice; 
but his Holiness was soon attacked 
by a disease which proved mortal, 
The Conclave was assembled, the 
arts of Don Rodriguez were suc- 
cessfully exerted, and with ap una- 
nimity of which there was no pre- 
cedent, the late canon of Compos- 
tello was elected the supreme head 
of Christendom. 

Scarce was the triple tiara placed 
with due solemnity upon his head, 
when Don Rodriguez again appear- 
ed before him, repeated the request 
which he had already thrice pre- 
ferred, and guessed from the signi- 
ficant shake of the head, as soon as 
he began to speak, that be would 
receive the same answer. This 
ruflled the otherwise placid temper 
of the old man, who assured his 
Holiness that he was weary of these 
everlasting applications, and was 
determined to be no longer imposed 
upon by empty promises; that he 
well knew what he had deserved, 
and he should now expect the Holy 
Father to fulfil the promise he had 
made at Toledo, or to give him a 
plump denial at once. 

This boldness exasperated the 
Pope. “* Professor of the black 
art!” cried he, “* I know too what 
you have deserved—the scaffold. 
Begone from my sight. Too long 
have I shewn indulgence to your 
tricks. If I find you in Rome to- 
morrow, I will deliver you to the 
holy inquisition, which shall bestow 
on you a fit reward for a heretic and 
magician.” 

At these words Don Rodriguez 
turned calmly round:—* Co ok,” 
said he, opening the door, “ you 
peed only put down one partridge, 
for I shall sup alone.”—-The charm 
was instantly dissulved. His Ho 
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liness was again transformed into 
the mere canon of Compostello, and 
perceived that this long series of 
years, dignities, and, events, had 
been the effect of the art of Don 
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Rodriguez; and that he now stood 
tried and convicted of ingratitude 
before a man who was much toe 
wise to throw away his instructions 
upon pim. 





POETRY, 


I 


TO THE Ivy. 
By Mrs, Hemans. 


On! how could fancy erown with thee 
In ancient days, the God of wine, 
And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine ? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each 
sound 
Of revelry hath long been o’er, 
Where song’s full notes once peal'd 
around, 
But now are heard no more. 


The Roman, on his battle-plains, 
Where kings before his Eagle bent, 

Entwin'd thee, with exulting strains, 
Around the Victor's tent ; 

Yet there, tho’ fresh in glossy green, 
Triumphally thy beughs might wave, 

Better thou lov’st the silent scene, 
Around the Victor's grave. 


Where sleep the sons of ages flown, 
The bards and heroes of the past— 
Where, through the halls of glory gone, 

Murmurs the wintry blast ; 
Where eves are hastening to efface 

Each record of the grand and fair, 
Thou in thy solitary grace, 

Wreath of the tomb! art there, 


Thou, o'er the shrines of fallen guds, 
On classic plains does mantling spread, 
And veil the desolate abodes, 
And cities of the dead. 
Deserted palaces of kings, 
Arches of triumph, Jong o’erthrown, 
And all once glorious earthly things, 
At length are thine alone. 


Oh! many a temple, once sublime, 
Beneath the blue, Italian sky, 
Hath nought of beauty left by thne, 
Save thy wild tapestry : 
And, rear’d midst crags and clouds, ’tis 
thine 
To wave where banners wav'd of yore; 
O’er mouldering towers, by lovely Rhine 
Cresting the rocky shore. 


High from the fields of air look down 
Those eyries of a vanish’d race, 

Homes of the mighty, whose renown 
Hath pass’d, and left no trace. 

But thou art there—thy foliage bright, 
Unchang’d the mountain-storm can 

brave, 

Thou that wilt climb the loftiest height, 

And deck the humblest grave. 


The breathing forms of Parian stone 

That be eas grandeur’s marble 
alls, 

The vivid hues, by painting thrown 
High o’er the glowing walls; 

Th’ Acanthus, on Corinthian fanes, 
In sculptur’d beauty waving fair ; 

These perish all—and what ramains ? 
Thon, thou alone art there ! 


Tis still thé same—where'er we tread, 
The wreck of human pour we see, 
The marvel of all ages fled, 
Left to decay and thee ! 
And still let man his fabrics rear, 
August in beauty, grace, and strength, 
Days pass—The Ivy never sere,* 
And all is thine at length ! 


oe 


APOSTROPHE TO THE SPIRIT 
GEORGE Ill. 
(From Croly’s “ Paris in 1815.") 

It was inmercy! thou wast spared the 
blow, 

Worse than the worst that bruised our 
victor crest ; 

Thou didst not see her beauty pale and 
low, 

Whose infancy was to thy bosom prest. 

She bloom'd before thee, and thine age 
was blest. 

And it was spared the after pang that 
wrung 

An empire's heart, when she was laid to 
rest, 

Beneath the banner on thy turrets hung 

Thou knew’st not that she slept, thy 
beautifal, thy young. 
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Thou didst not stand and mourn beside 
the bed 

That: held the dying partner of thy 
th 


rune; 

Thou didst not bend a father’s heary 
head 

In hopeless sorrow o’er thy princely son. 

Servant of Godt thy pilgrimage was 
done ! 

And dreams of heaven were round thy 
lonely tower ; 

Still lived to thee each loved and parted 


one ; 
Till on thine eye-ball burst th’ immortal 


heur, 
And the dead met thy gaze in angel light 
and power. 


We talk not of the parting rites—the 
om 
Our heart above our father’s grave de- 


cays. 

Yet all was regal there ; thesilver trump, 

The proud procession through the 
Gothic maze, 

The silken barmer, thousand torches 
blaze, 

Gilding the painted pane, and imaged 
stone ; 

The chapel’s deeper glow,—the cresset’s 


rays, 
Like diamonds on the wall of velvet 
shown, 
And, flashing from the roof, the helm, 
and gonfalon. 


Yet still the thought is hallow’d; aud 
the train 
Of solemn memories o’er the mind will 


come 

With long and lofty pleasure, touch’d 
by pain. 

I hear the anthem : now as in the tomb 

Dying away ;—then, through the upper 
gloom 

Roll'd, like the judgment thunders from 
the cloud, 

Above that deep and gorgeous catacomb 

Where sat the nation’s mightiest, pale, 
and proud, 

Thron'd in their dim alcoves, each fix’d 
as in his shroud. 


Still lives the vision of the kingly hall, 

‘The noble kneeling in his canopy, 

The prelate in his sculptured, shadowy 
stall, 

The knight beneath his falchion glit- 
termg high, 

All bending on a central pall the eye, 

Where melancholy gleams a crown of 
gold, 

An empty crown, ‘tis sinking, silently, 


‘Tis gone! yet docs the living world 
not hold 

A purer heart than now beneath that 
crown is cold. 


Raise we a monument! what giant 
pile 

Shalt honour him to far posterity ? 

This monument shall be his ocean-isle, 

The voice of his redeeming thunders be 

His epitaph upon the silver sea. 

And million spirits from whose necks 
he tore 

The fetter, and made soul and body free ; 

And unborn millions from earth's farthest 
shore 

Shall bless the Christian king, till the 
last sun is o'er. 


DUTY AND PLEASURE. 
(By Mrs, Prozsi ) 


Duty and Pleasure, long at strife, 

Cross’d in the common walks of life. 

** Pray don’t disturb me, get you gone,” 

Cries Duty in a serious tone: 

Then with a smile, ‘‘ keep off my dear, 

Nor force me thus to be severe.” 

** Dear Sir!” cries Pleasure, ‘* you’re so 
grave! 

You make yourself a perfect slave: 

I cant think why we disagree, 

You may turn Methodist for me. 

But if you'll neither laugh nor play, 

At least don’t stop me in my way: 

Yet sure one momeut you might steal 

To see the lovely Miss O’Neil ; 

One hour to relaxation give; 

Oh! lend one hour from life—to live. 

Aud here's a bird, and there’s a flower, 

Dear Duty, walk a little slower.” 

«* My morning's task is not half done,” 

Cries Duty with an inward groan ; 

** False colours on each object spread, 

I know not whence or where I'm led : 

Your bragg’d enjoyments mount the 
wind, 

And leave the venom'd stings behind : 

Where are you flown ?”—Voices around 

Cry, “ Pleasure long hath left this 

' ground. 

Old age advances, haste away ! 

Nor loose the light of parting day ! 

See siekness follows, sorrow threats, 

Waste no more time in vain regrets : 

O, Duty! one more effort given 

May reach, perhaps, the gates of Hea- 
ven ; 

Where only each with each delighted, 

Pleasure aud Duty live united.” 
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